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Cnrlylc stands at all times, at all places, for the
hero, for power of will, authority of character, ade-
quacy, and obligation of personal force. He offsets
completely, and with the emphasis of a clap of
thunder, the modern leveling impersonal tendencies,
the "manifest destinies," the blind mass move-
ments, the merging of the one in the many, the
rule of majorities, the no-government, no-leader-
ship, lawMZ-fairr, principle. Unless 'there was evi-
dence of a potent, supreme, human will guiding
affairs, he had no faith in the issue ; unless the
hero was in the .saddle, and the dumb blind forces
well bitted and curbed beneath him, he took no
interest in the venture. The cause of the North,
in the War of the Rebellion, failed to enlist him
or touch him. It was a people's war; the hand of
the .strong man was not conspicuous; it was a con-
Hid, of ideas, rather than of personalities ; there
was no central and dominating figure around which
events revolved, lie missed his Cromwell, his Fred-
erick. So far as his interest was aroused at all,
it was with the South, becafuse he had heard of
the Southern slave-driver; he knew Cuft'ee had
a master, and the crack of the whip was sweeter
music* to him than the crack of antislavery rifles,
behind which he recognized only a vague, misdi-
rected philanthropy.

C'arlyle did not see things in their relation, or as made of9ox,
